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Interuniversity Contracts 


in the U.S. Foreign Aid Program 


DDRESSING the 67th Annual Convention of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities in Columbus, Ohio, on November 12, 
1953, the director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Harold E. Stassen, declared: 


It is our conviction that if we can to an increased degree trans- 
late, in relationship to the less developed areas of the world, the 
kind of an unfolding participation that took place within the 
United States in relationship to the land-grant colleges and 
universities—to the degree to which we can translate that, we 
will have an increased success for our ‘country in its high objectives 
in the world scene. * * * Wehave * * * reviewed the manner 
in which our own Government had a relationship in the growth 
and development of the land-grant colleges and universities within 
the United States, and we have projected the unfolding develop- 
ment within the United States with all the allowances for the 
great differences to the problem that exist in the less developed 
areas of the world and the way in which the United States 
should exercise leadership, technical, economic, and cultural in the 
decade ahead. 


* * * * . 


We have reached the conclusion that we should present to you 
a very direct plea for assistance in a new and expanded way-—in 
a way which we feel will translate to the world scene to a very 
major extent the kind of association and development that oc- 
curred within the United States. 


* * * * * 


We are prepared to enter into new, broad, long-term contracts 
with the land-grant colleges in the United States in relationship 
to specific underdeveloped countries and the educational institu- 
tions within those countries. We are prepared on the basis of 
3-year contracts to set agreed objectives of accomplishments, to 
set broad outlines of the method of program, and to leave to a 
very major extent the decentralized implementation of research 
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and education and extension work to the institutions within the 
United States which have had the relevant particular kind of 
training and experience. 

Technical cooperation to aid other free nations to 
achieve a higher standard of living for their people 
through economic development is one of the key 
elements of the United States foreign policy. 

The cooperative relationship by which one nation 
assists another to achieve its economic development 
goals is not confined to governmental actions. 
Private trade and commerce has always afforded one 
of the principal channels for the transmittal of ideas 
and techniques. Other common-interest groups, 
such as farm organizations, labor unions, and pro- 
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fessional societies play a very significant part in 
disseminating technical information and developing 
mutual understanding. Educational institutions ob- 
viously have a most important role, not only because 
technical cooperation is basically an educational 
process, but also because better education is one of 
the great aspirations of all countries. The venera- 
tion with which education is held in so many parts 
of the world usually makes technical cooperation in 
this field readily acceptable, especially when the 
relationship is between two educational institutions 
rather than on a government-to-government basis. 


FOA's New Plan 


The importance of strong, well-rooted educational 
institutions in underdeveloped areas has led the 
Foreign Operations Administration to place increased 
emphasis upon interuniversity relationships as one 
of the principal methods of providing assistance to 
these countries. Through FOA-financed contracts 
between American universities and foreign ones, 
FOA hopes to encourage the development of indig- 
enous centers of technical assistance which will 
provide for their own nations the types of higher 
education and the university extension, demonstra- 
tion, and advisory services to agriculture, industry, 
and government which have made such an out- 


standing contribution to the economic development 
of the United States. 

Universities have a long history of assisting in the 
development of educational institutions in foreign 


countries. Many of our American colleges have 
benefited from relationships with older European 
schools and have, in turn, aided new institutions in 
other parts of the world. The earlier United States 
foreign-aid programs, which have now been brought 
together in the Foreign Operations Administration, 
called extensively upon the resources of American 
universities for research studies and other special 
projects abroad, and for the training of thousands of 
foreign students and technicians in the United States. 

These activities are being continued under FOA, 
but under its new emphasis on university-to-univer- 
sity relationships, FOA is requesting a more difficult 
and more significant contribution from the American 
colleges. An extraordinary acceleration is taking 
place in the growth of higher education in many 
countries of Latin America, the Near East and 
Africa, and the Far East. The economic needs of 
the underdeveloped countries are great, and their 
aspirations for competent technicians of their own 
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are compelling. Some countries almost expect new 
universities immediately to spring full-blown from 
some Jovian brow; others wish to transform ahcient 
classical schools into technical institutions at the 
touch of a magician’s wand. 

To assist in meeting this urgent need, FOA is now 
allocating a much greater proportion of its total 
technical cooperation funds to the financing of inter- 
university contracts. The three principal charac- 
teristics of this new type of interuniversity contract 
are the longer duration of FOA financing, the more 
comprehensive character of the fields of activity, and 
the basic emphasis upon institutional relationships. 

FOA recognizes that year-to-year arrangements 
may not be stable enough to permit American 
schools to plan their overseas programs or to enable 
them to work effectively with foreign institutions. 
The new FOA-financed contracts are normally 
written for a 3-year period. This permits the two 
universities to plan for the exchange of faculty, to 
work out programs for curriculum and staff develop- 
ment, to undertake demonstration and pilot projects, 
and to develop a solid foundation for future growth. 

The fields of interuniversity activity eligible for 
FOA financing are those fields of education which are 
important to the foreign country’s economic develop- 
ment. Most of the underdeveloped countries par- 
ticipating in the technical cooperation program are 
predominantly agricultural. They naturally are 
especially interested in the education of agricultural 
scientists and in the training of technicians who will 
apply the fruits of research to the enhancement of 
the agricultural economy. The great contribution 
which the university agricultural extension system 
has made to our American economic development is 
well known to them. For these reasons, agriculture 
is a major field in most of the FOA interuniversity 
contracts. 

But these countries are not interested solely in the 
development of their agriculture. They recognize 
that one of their most fundamental needs is that of 
general improvement in their educational systems. 
Especially in countries which are currently emerging 
from a colonial or semicolonial stage, there is an 
overwhelming demand for an educational system 
which will prepare a new citizenry for its responsi- 
bilities. Requests for assistance from American 
universities in this field usually emphasize educa- 
tional administration and teacher training, especially 
in vocational subjects. 

Engineering is another area of education in which 
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underdeveloped countries desire cooperative relation- 
ships with American universities. ‘These nations are 
eager to develop their natural resources and their 
manufacturing industries. They have vast need for 
public works and for transportation facilities. They 


| wish to have their own engineers, not foreign ones, 
and seek the help of American schools in strength- 
| ening this aspect of their educational systems. 


Education in public health represents still another 


| field in which assistance from American universities 
| is frequently requested by underdeveloped countries. 
) The limited number of American schools of public 
health has severely handicapped the extension of 


university-to-university relationships in this field, but 
the requirements for well-trained public health 
doctors, sanitary engineers, and nurses in most areas 


_ of the world are overwhelming. 


Public administration and business administration 
are two additional educational areas in which 
increasing interest is being manifested. The devel- 
opment of these countries is very largely dependent 
upon their ability to organize and manage the private 


_ and public enterprises through which their economies 


will grow. In some countries the maintenance of 


| political and social stability requires great improve- 


ment in the operation of governmental services. In 
both the private and the public sectors, there are 
great needs for personnel trained in administration 
and management techniques. The countries look to 
their educational institutions for these types of 
training, but only a few of them have had experience 
in these important fields—fields to which American 
universities have made such a significant contribution. 

The variety of subject-matter fields involved in 
interuniversity contracts indicates the scope of the 
relationships which are developing between American 
and foreign schools. ‘To enable itself to provide the 
assistance requested by a foreign college in any one 
of these technical fields, the American university 
calls upon many additional elements of its educa- 
tional resources. Almost every one of its constituent 
colleges will have a significant contribution to make 
toward a better understanding of the foreign 
country’s economic development problems and the 
techniques for assisting the foreign university to aid 
in their solution. Through the give-and-take of 
interdisciplinary relations on its campus, the Ameri- 
can university develops a wide knowledge of the 
country whose school it is assisting. The foreign 
faculty members who come to the American school 
for study and observation, the foreign graduate 
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students who come to it for advanced training, and 
the members of its own field parties who return after 
their initial tours of duty, all bring a broader 
comprehension and interest to the American insti- 
tution. From these personal relationships grow 
institutional ties and bonds of intellectual coopera- 
tion which transcend the specific fields enumerated 
in the official contract. 


Procedure for Contracting 


As is the case in all other aspects of the United 
States technical cooperation program, these contracts 
are initiated through the foreign government desiring 
such assistance. Representatives of that govern- 
ment and of the local educational institution review 
the general plan and the proposed fields of activity 
with FOA’s local mission, which forwards the request 
to FOA’s Washington headquarters. In some in- 
stances, the proposal indicates the American univer- 
sity which the foreign school would suggest as its 
partner. In others, suggestions are requested as to 
American schools which might be well qualified for, 
and interested in, a contract in the fields involved. 
FOA then consults its own resource files, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, other professional organ- 
izations; the United States Office of Education, and 
appropriate governmental agencies, and makes pre- 
liminary inquiry of the institutions recommended by 
these sources. 


After the foreign university has made its choice ot 
interested American schools, FOA arranges for rep- 
resentatives of the United States institution to visit 
its prospective partner. These precontract trips are 
an important FOA innovation. Their primary pur- 
pose is the preparation of an agreed on work program, 
which forms the heart of the formal agreement. 
This work program—a statement of the specific 
services and assistance the American school will pro- 
vide and the arrangements under which the foreign 
institution will participate—must be developed 
through consultation between the two schools. Both 
the foreign government and the FOA mission have 
a contribution to make to the formulation of a work 
program consistent with the country’s economic 
development needs. From such a visit, the Ameri- 
can university secures a clear understanding of the 
task it is being asked to undertake and the local 
conditions under which its representatives will be 
serving. ‘The foreign school, in turn, learns what 
assistance it may expect and what arrangements will 
be necessary on its side. When the American 
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school’s representatives return to Washington, the 
official contract is drafted. 

Most university contracts involve three types of 
cooperation. The American school agrees to send 
overseas a university team which will remain in 
residence at the foreign institution, and to provide 
special consultants for brief periods. The primary 
function of this team is to advise and assist the 
foreign school in program planning and in method- 
ology, rather than to teach courses. The foreign 
school agrees that a number of its key faculty mem- 
bers, and graduate students who are prospective 
faculty, will study at the American university. The 
American school also engages to advise its counter- 
part what additional facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies may be needed, and, where appropriate, it may 
act as its procurement agent in the United States. 
The foreign university, or the foreign government on 
its behalf, agrees to contribute a fair share of the 
cost of the undertaking and FOA guarantees the 
payment of the remaining costs from the United 
States technical cooperation program for the country 
concerned. The American university is not expected 
to spend its own resources for this purpose. 

Two examples of the direct university-to-university 
relationship which helps to build the kind of indig- 
enous center for technical assistance and makes a 


lasting contribution to the economic development of 
a country are the activities of Cornell University in 
the Philippines and Purdue University in Formosa. 

Cornell University has been working with the 
College of Agriculture of the University of the 


Philippines. The College of Agriculture had been 
almost completely destroyed during the Japanese 
occupation. It was necessary, therefore, not only 
to rebuild the physical plant but to expand facilities 
to meet increased demands to train a teaching staff, 
and to develop a central experimental station. 
Through the university-to-university relationship, 
begun in 1952, members of Cornell’s faculty have been 
assisting the faculty and staff of the College of Agri- 
culture, and younger faculty members of the college 
have come to the United States for study. The 
dollar costs of this contract have been met by FOA 
and the local costs by the Philippine Government. 

In reestablishing this institution, the emphasis 
has been on developing services to the community— 
services in the sense of working out problems with 
the people of the rural area, with government 
agencies, and with local industries. This involved 
not only training regular teaching staff, developing 
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research facilities, carrying on cooperative arrange- 
ments with government agencies (such as the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry) on experimental projects, 
and the training of extension workers, but also 
stressing the concept of a “grass roots,” rather than 
an academic approach to the education of farmers. 

In similar fashion, Purdue University has been 
working with Taiwan College of Engineering in 
Formosa. Under this contract, Purdue’s faculty 
have worked with faculty and staff of Taiwan Col- 
lege of Engineering. Senior members of the faculty, 
including the president of the college, have spent 
time observing and studying in the United States. 
In addition to expanding and strengthening the 
teaching facilities of the college, effective relation- 
ships have been established with the industrial com- 
munity of Taiwan, and, through the organization of a 
professional engineering society, cooperation with the 
local engineering profession has been strengthened. 


Program in Operation 
As of July 1, 1954, there were 36 FOA-financed 


university contracts in operation with about the 
same number currently under negotiation. Before 
the year’s end it is anticipated that more than 50 
different American universities and colleges will be 
working with their counterparts in approximately 40 
countries in various parts of the world. The 
foreign governments and the foreign universities are 
carrying their fair share of the cost of these coopera- 
tive arrangements. The cost to the United States, 
over the 3-year period, will approximate $40 million. 
The individual amounts of these contracts range 
from a single-purpose contract involving one United 
States university specialist for 1 year at $10,000, to 
a 1.8 million dollar multipurpose contract for 3 
years in 5 different fields which provides for: (1) 
faculty members of the United States university 
working in the host country with the foreign insti- 
tution, (2) faculty of the foreign institution coming 
to the United States for training, and (3) the sup- 
plying of a certain amount of equipment for demon- 
stration purposes and for development of physical 
facilities. 

Most of these contracts are predicated upon a di- 
rect relationship between an American university or 
college and a foreign university or college. How- 
ever, in a number of situations because of the lack 
of an appropriate foreign educational institution or 
because of other special local circumstances, the 
contractual relationship is between the American 
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institution, on the one hand, and ministries of for- 
eign governments, joint foreign government-Ameri- 
can government entities, or directly with FOA, on 
the other. As indigenous educational institutions 
are developed, it is FOA’s expectation that most of 
these contracts will be modified to the interuniversity 
type. 

A successful example of a somewhat difterent rela- 
tionship—one with a government interested in es- 
tablishing an educational center where none existed— 
is the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
contract with the Ethiopian Government. 

In Ethiopia, Oklahoma A. & M. has been assist- 
ing the Ethiopian Government in establishing the 
new Imperial Agricultural College. The American 
institution has also aided in development of a 
country-wide system of agricultural extension serv- 
ices, in the establishment of agricultural research and 
experiment stations, and in the general development 
of indigenous Ethiopian resources. Under this con- 
tract, Oklahoma A. & M. has assisted in the operation 
of agricultural secondary schools, geography and 
English language instruction, arts and crafts activi- 
ties, and vocational trade schools. It has also under- 
taken surveys in water development and farm 
marketing services and assisted in designing a 
sewage-disposal system in Addis Ababa. 


Because of the very limited number of Ethiopian 
technicians, Oklahoma A. & M. personnel havi 
undertaken many operating responsibilities under 
this contract. As Ethiopians are trained in these 
technical fields, they will assume the operational 
tasks and the American personnel will function 
primarily in an advisory capacity. 

Among other contracts recently signed are: (1) A 
contract in the field of medicine between the Univer- 
sity of California and the University of Indonesia; 
(2) two contracts in Pakistan in the fields of educa- 
tion, agriculture, engineering, business administra- 
tion, and home economics—one between the State 
College of Washington and the University of Punjab 
and the other between Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and the University of Dacca; (3) 
a contract with the University of Maryland to assist 
the Foreign Operations missions in British Guiana 
and Surinam in carrying out projects in agriculture, 
engineering, public health, housing, transportation, 
and community development; and (4) a contract 
between the University of Southern California and 
the University of Tehran in the field of public 
administration. 
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Mutual Advantages 


The American university community has already 
responded with enthusiasm to the educational possi- 
bilities inherent in this program. Many schools have 
recognized these foreign university affiliations, not 
only as opportunities for participation in an impor- 
tant aspect of United States foreign policy, but also 
as a resource for broadening the competence of their 
own faculties and for widening the horizon of the 
home campus. The task is not an easy one for the 
American institution. It must make some of its 
ablest staff available for overseas service; for a 
university team, no matter how competent, which 
has had little previous connection with the school it 
represents, is not likely to develop the institutional 
relationship fundamental to the long-range success 
of this effort. It must make special provision for 
visiting foreign faculty members who may present 
difficult problems of attitude and educational 
philosophy. It must cope with the rigidities of 
governmental fiscal processes at home and the com- 
plexities of an overseas operation under unfamiliar 
conditions. But the opportunities are great and the 
rewards of a continuing contribution to the under- 
pinning of a durable peace are real. 





Scientific and Professional Manpower 


Study Available 


AN OUTLINE of organized efforts to improve the 
supply and utilization of scientific and professional 
manpower has recently been published as Office of 
Education Circular No. 394, Scientific and Profession- 
al Manpower, by Henry H. Armsby. It includes: 
(1) a brief discussion of the shortages in scientific 
and professional fields, of the need for a national 
policy, of basic Federal policies already announced, 
and of the interrelations among the agencies listed; 
(2) brief descriptions of the manpower activities of 
12 nongovernmental and 7 Federal agencies thought 
to be the most active of the many agencies concerned 
with the scientific and professional manpower prob- 
lem; and (3) a discussion of the results of the activi- 
ties outlined. Single copies may be obtained free on 
request from the Office of Education. 





The Colleges and Occupational Safety 


AFETY, at work, at play, at school, on the 
street, or in the home, depends in large measure 
on proper mental attitudes. Our educational insti- 
tutions, from the grade school to the graduate 
school, can and should play a vital role in the develop- 
ment of these attitudes. The schools and colleges 
of the nation are being asked by the President’s 
Conference on Occupational Safety to participate 
actively in a campaign to reduce the number and 
severity of accidents which exact each year a terrible 
national toll of death, disablement, and expense, 
nearly all of which is the result of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, or carelessness. This article deals with that 
part of the report of the Conference’s Committee 
on Education which applies to colleges and uni- 
versities.! 


The President's Conference on Occupational Safety 

This conference was established by President 
Truman in 1948 as “The President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety,” and continued by President 
Eisenhower under its current name, which implies 
its broadened base of interest and activity. The 
annual meetings are attended by approximately 
1,000 leaders of business, labor, Government (Nat- 
ional, State, and local), insurance companies, 
educational groups, and private safety organizations 
from all parts of the nation. 

A general coordinating committee and seven 
nationwide committees carry on the activities of 
the conference between its meetings and submit 
reports for consideration by the full conference. 
Printed reports of earlier conferences have been 
issued by the Department of Labor, and a report of 
the 1954 meeting is in preparation. 

The committees at the 1954 meeting were: 
Community Occupational Safety Programs, Govern- 
mental Safety Services to Industry, Public Employee 
Safety, Accident Records Analysis and Use, Engi- 
neering, Research, and Education. The Committee 
on Education is divided into four subcommittees, 


*Chief for engineering education, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1 Recommendations concerning elementary and secondary schools are reported 


in the September 1954 issue of Scnoot Lire, official journal of the Office of 
Education. 
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By HENRY H. ARMSBY* 


(a) Schools, (b) Labor, (c) Public Agencies, and 
(d) Employer and Employee Associations. 


Subcommittee A—Schools 

The subcommittee on schools points out that the 
American school system is the best organized 
agency to reach effectively the largest percentage of 
the population, and that the schools have a dual 
responsibility in safety education. First, they 
must provide and maintain a safe environment as 
a basis for accident-free operation and as an example 
of safe working conditions. Second, they have a 
responsibility for safety instruction, preferably 
developed as an integral part of many subjects 
rather than as a separate subject within itself. In 
the field of higher education the subcommittee 
offers specific suggestions for teacher education, 
for technical institutes, engineering colleges, and 
other educational services. 


Teacher Education 

The education of teachers, particularly those 
intending to teach industrial arts and laboratory 
courses, should include adequate instruction in 
safe practices and safe attitudes, which will prepare 
these teachers not only to recognize the problems of 
accident prevention and to deal with them as they 
occur, but also to enrich the instruction offered. 
The program of teacher education should include 
preservice and inservice education, safety committees 
in national organizations, and safety sessions in 
conventions. 

Preservice education.—All colleges and universities 
preparing teachers of industrial arts and vocational 
subjects should prepare safety programs for the 
education and protection of all those using school 
shops. The industrial safety training program of 
some of the larger colleges has many similarities 
to the program of an industrial plant. Second, all 
teachers being prepared to teach in school shops 
should be given instruction in safe practices, either 
by special courses or by integrating safety instruction 
into all courses. The ideal time to train a teacher 
in safe practices is when he is actually in shop prac- 
tice. He should be given safety instruction so that 
he in turn will use similar methods in teaching his 
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students. Third, in addition, teachers colleges 
might organize extension courses, institutes, or work- 
shops, emphasizing safe practices. 

Inservice education—The administrators of State 
and local school systems have the responsibility for 
organizing activities for the inservice education of 
teachers in school shops. This can be provided 
through State or local courses in shop safety, the 
setting up of approved standards for the operation 
of shops, distribution of mimeographed instructions 
regarding safe practices and of posters and other 
visual aids, workshops and institutes, and by offering 
teachers opportunities to visit shops in other school 
systems and industrial plants to observe safety 
programs in operation. 


Technical Institutes 


The National Council of Technical Schools and 
the Technical Institute Division of the American 
Society for Engineering Education can assist in the 
general safety program by encouraging and helping 
technical institutes to: (1) Develop an awareness 
and understanding of industrial accident prevention 
in technical institute students through the use of 
separate safety courses and, more effectively, through 
integrated safety materials; and (2) consider the 
establishment of curriculums for the training of 
safety technicians. 


Engineering Colleges 


Engineering colleges can play a very important 
part in the overall program of safety .education, 
since a great many of the elements of industrial 
safety involve engineering of various sorts. It is 
the belief of the subcommittee that: (1) Every 
engineering student should receive such instruction, 
as an integral part of his engineering instruction, as 
will develop in him an awareness of the accident 
problem in industry and business and a general 
mental attitude of responsibility for the safety of 
the individual engineer and his working associates; 
(2) the publishers of engineering textbooks should 
incorporate specific and integrated subject matter 
on safety in each text, in a manner appropriate to 
the subject; (3) the National Commission on Safety 
Education should bring this need to the attention of 
the publishers of engineering textbooks; (4) the need 
for a limited number of safety engineering specialists 
at the professional level should be satisfied by formal 
safety engineering study programs, preferably at the 
graduate level; (5) where engineering or management 
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students are in close contact with industry through 
cooperative study programs, plant visits, or part- 
time jobs, the influence of the schools should be used 
to have the students’ activities include a reasonable 
share of safety activity; and (6) engineering colleges 
should encourage and assist in the preparation of 
abstracts and bibliographies, and the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards should prepare 
a bibliography of available material relating to 
safety engineering and send it to all engineering 
colleges. 


Other Education Services 


The principles and recommendations expressed 
should be appropriately applied to other types of 
schools and colleges, as well as to workshops, short 
courses, study conferences, and similar extension 
programs. 





School-Visiting Program 


At Hastincs Co.tece the entire faculty participates 
in a school-visiting program. As part of its teacher 
training plan faculty members visit the schools from 
which freshmen entering Hastings have come. 
Through these visits faculty members become ac- 
quainted with the schools and communities and their 
current educational problems. They also acquire 
a better understanding of the educational environ- 
ment from which students have come and into which 
graduates may go as teachers. 





Book on Student Deferments Available 


Tue Encineertnc Manpower Commission of Engi- 
neers Joint Council has available a limited number of 
copies of the book Student Deferment in Selective 
Service—A Vital Factor in National Security, by 
M. H. Trytten, director, Office of Scientific Person- 
nel, National Research Council. Dr. Trytten served 
as general chairman of the six Scientific Advisory 
Committees to Selective Service throughout their 
existence. He has also been an adviser to the Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission since its inception 
and is a recognized authority on manpower problems. 
While the supply lasts, single copies of the book 
can be obtained gratis by writing to W. T.Cavanaugh, 
executive secretary, Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








Gallaudet College 





EARLY a century ago a private corporation 
known as the Columbia Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind was 
organized in Washington, D. C. A short time later 
(February 16, 1857) the institution was given a 
charter by Congress, and Federal funds were made 
available for tuition of eligible students in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





Federal and Private Support 


The dual, Federal-private, character of the insti- 
tution thus established was to continue through the 
years. Although the President of the United States 
has traditionally served as its patron, three members 
of Congress have served on its board of directors, 
and the Federal Government has provided about 
75 percent of the funds for its operations, the insti- 
tution has governed itself since its inception. 

Among the private citizens responsible for the 
school’s launching, the most prominent was Amos 
Kendall, who gave the school 2 acres of ground and 
frame buildings worth $3,500, and a little later gave 
a newly constructed brick building valued at $7,100. 
Kendall was also a financial subscriber to the insti- 
tution and served as president of its board of direc- 
tors. By purchases made in 1865 and 1870, the 
institution came into possession of nearly one hun- 
dred acres of land representing substantially the 
Kendall estate, known then and now as “Kendall 
Green.” 


Degree Granting Authority Since 1864 

A step “unprecedented in the history of deaf- 
mute instruction” was taken on April 8, 1864, when 
President Lincoln approved an act of Congress em- 
powering the institution “to grant and confirm such 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences * * * as are 
usually granted and confirmed in colleges * * *.” 
Accordingly, in the following June, “The National 
Deaf-Mute College’ was inaugurated as a new 
department of the institution. In 1894 this depart- 
ment was renamed “Gallaudet College” in honor of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, a pioneer in the educa- 
tion of the deaf in America and father of Edward 


*Specialist for social sciences, Division of Higher Education, 


Office of Education. 
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By JENNINGS B. SANDERS* 


Miner Gallaudet, who headed the District of Colum- 
bia institution from 1857 to 1910. 

The college at present awards the degrees of 
associate in arts, associate in applied science, bache- 
lor of arts, bachelor of science, and master of 
science in education. It also offers a professional 
diploma in administration and supervision in 
schools for the deaf. 


Status Under Law of 1954 


The institution has now been given the name by 
which it had become generally known: “Gallaudet 
College.” The change of name is provided for in 
Public Law 420, approved by President Eisenhower 
on June 18, 1954. The new law states that the 
purpose of the college “shall be to provide education 
and training to deaf persons and othe: ‘se to further 
the education of the deaf.” It places control of the 
institution in the hands of a board consisting of 10 
nonpublic members, two representatives appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, and a Senator ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate. The Board 
must report annually to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as previous 
boards were required to report to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and later to the administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

The 1954 law repealed several provisions of stat- 
utes passed since 1857 relative to the institution but 
now obsolete or impractical. An important pro- 
vision of the 1954 law gives the board authority, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to dispose 
of any of the college’s property, title to which is 
vested in the United States as trustee. Since 1872 
all college real estate had been held by the United 
States as trustee, and no part of it could be disposed 
of without a special act of the Congress. 


Growth Over Nearly a Century 


Although, in its first year of existence, the insti- 
tution enrolled 6 blind pupils among the total of 
18, it gave up the education of the blind after the 
establishment of the collegiate department. “In 
pursuance of an act of Congress approved February 
23, 1865, the blind pupils hitherto instructed in this 
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institution” were “placed in the Maryland Institu- 
tion for the Blind, at Baltimore.” 

In the first year of the operation of the college, 
the institution reported (June 30, 1865) that “five 
students, representing the States of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania have entered 
upon and are now pursuing the regular college 
course of study; while eight others representing 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, have joined the intermediate or prepara- 
tory class.” ‘The national rather than local char- 
acter of the college was thus established at the 
start. By 1954, its enrollment had risen to 258; 
the students came from almost all of the States of 
the Union and from 7 foreign countries. In June 
1954, the college conferred 28 bachelor’s degrees on 
its deaf students and 9 master’s degrees and 2 
professional diplomas on hearing students in its 
Graduate Department of Education. In the field 
of higher education it continues to enjoy the unique 
position that it has held since its founding.! 





College Housing Program 


Tue INTEREST RATE for college housing loans has 
been reduced from 3.5 to 3.25 percent for the period 
from July 1 to December 31, 1954. However, an 
administrative determination has been made as to 
“generally comparable terms,” under title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, which increases that amount 
from one-tenth to one-fourth percent. This new 
differential means that institutions receiving bids 
of 3.5 percent or less from private investors will be 
required to accept such bids. 

It has also been determined that the interest rate 
on college housing loans will be the going Federal 
rate in effect at the time the loan is approved by the 
Housing Administrator, instead of the rate at the 
time the loan agreement is executed, as previously 
required. 

An additional $25,000,000 has been released for 
college housing loans, which added to the $25,000,000 

1 The materials for this article were drawn from: (1) Official reports of the 
insticution dealc with in the article; (2) Reports of Evaluation of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, March 13 
and 14, 1952; (3) The Federal Government and the Higher Education of the 
Deaf—A progress report on Columbia Institution for the Deaf, with proposals 
for action to complete the study, The Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., August 29, 1949; (4) Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Institutions, 1952-53, by Mabel C. Rice and Neva A. 
Carlson, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 


tion, circular No, 380; and (5) Public Law 420, 83d Cong., 2d ‘sess., June 18, 
1954, 
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previously released, amounts to $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1955. This represents a total of $200,- 
000,000 released to date of the $300,000,000 author- 
ization. 

This program is administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and by agreement the Office 
of Education advises on educational aspects. 





Loan Fund for Latin American Students 


Tue Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund, created by 
the late Dr. Rowe, former director of the Pan 
American Union, provides money to enable Latin 
American students to undertake studies, research or 
investigations in the United States. Students need- 
ing supplementary funds may borrow money from 
this fund. The applicants must present official 
certificates attesting to their scholastic ability and 
character and must show proof that they have been 
accepted by a recognized institution of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. Beneficiaries must com- 
plete their studies, research or investigations within 
2 years, and must repay the loan without interest 
within 5 years after the completion of the program 
for which the loan was granted. Additional infor- 
mation and application forms may be obtained from 
the Division of Education, Pan American Union, 


Washington 6, D. C. 





National Science Foundation Grants 


Tue NatTIoNAaL SciENCE FounpartIon has announced 
176 grants totaling about $1,120,000 for the support 
of basic research in the natural sciences, studies and 
conferences on science, scientific information ex- 
change, scientific manpower, education in the 
sciences and travel of American scientists to inter- 
national scientific meetings. This is the fourth and 
final group of awards to be made during fiscal year 
1954 by the Foundation for the support of basic 
research and related matters. Since the beginning 
of the program in 1951, more than 900 such awards 
have been made, totaling about $8,491,000. 

Grants announced recently were made to institu- 
tions and scientists in 33 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. The research fields 
included are astronomy, chemistry, development 
biology, earth sciences, engineering sciences, environ- 
mental biology, genetic biology, mathematical 
sciences, molecular biology, physics, psychobiology, 
regulatory biology, and systematic biology. 


N 1951-52 the institutions of higher education 

located in continental United States required the 
full-time equivalent service of nearly 200,000 faculty 
members; they enrolled more than 2,300,000 resident 
students of collegiate, professional, or graduate 
standing, and conferred degrees on approximately 
400,000 of these persons. They received and spent 
approximately 2% billion dollars for their current, 
day-to-day needs; utilized buildings, grounds, and 
equipment costing more than 6% billions of dollars; 
and held nearly 3 billion in permanent or semi- 
permanent funds. 

Large as these figures are, it is only those having 
to do with finances which show great increase over 
the immediate past. The peak in faculty employ- 
ment, in student enrollment, and in total number of 
earned degrees conferred was reached in 1949-50, 
although conferrals of masterates and doctorates 
increased somewhat in 1951-52. 

Tables 1 and 2 carry data on the status of higher 
education in 1951-52, together with data for earlier 
years, so far as those data are traceable with at 
least a fair degree of confidence. It will be noted 
that the tabulations on personnel start with 1869-70, 
whereas those on finance start with 1929-30. This 
does not mean that earlier data on either of these 
phases of higher education activity are not avail- 
able; it means that such earlier data as are available 
are subject to some reservation as regards number 
of institutions from which information was sought 
or received, number of items on which information 
was sought, interpretation of the data collected, and 
other factors affecting the comparability of the data 
over a span of years, 


Early Reports on Colleges 

Thus, the 1850 and 1860 censuses of the United 
States report, respectively, 234 and 467 colleges. 
These “colleges” had 27,159 pupils in 1950 and 
56,120 in 1860. How many of these “pupils” were 
actually of collegiate grade and how many were sub- 
collegiate can only be conjectured by comparison 
with the 1870 reports. These reports, published in 
some detail by the Bureau (now Office) of Educa- 
tion, indicate that in that year about three-sevenths 





*Specialist in educational statistics, Office of Education. 
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By HENRY G. BADGER* 


of the total student enrollment in colleges and 
universities was of subcollegiate grade. 

Again, although the 1850 and 1860 census reports 
give some data on income of the higher educational 
institutions of their day, these data are not in form 
comparable with those of the present day. They 
indicate, they do not show conclusively, that from 
25 to 30 percent of the total income of these institu- 
tions was from endowment, 5 to 10 percent from 
“taxation and public funds,” and the remaining 60 to 
70 percent from “other sources.” How much was 
collected from students for tuition, board, and room, 
or other purposes is not shown; neither is there any 
information on the expenditures, amount of endow- 
ment funds held, or value of buildings, grounds, and 
equipment. 

This comparatively simple system of recording and 
reporting data on higher education was, presumably 
suited to the needs of its time. As the higher edu- 
cation system became more complex, however, more 
data and more detailed data became necessary. A 
few examples will illustrate the point. 

(1) For many years a count of the total number 
of faculty members provided a satisfactory measure 
of the amount of educational activity at colleges and 
universities. As the proportion of part-time teachers 
increased, however, the simple total of different per- 
sons lost much of its validity as an accurate measure; 
a more meaningful measure was called for. Finally, 
in 1931-32 the concept of the full-time equivalent 
faculty member was written into the questionnaires 
of the Office of Education. This expression refers to 
the total number of faculty members who would be 
needed to carry on the administrative and profes- 
sional activities of an institution of higher learning 
if no persons were employed on a part-time basis and 
all work distributed among a faculty employed for 
full-time service only. 

(2) As the number and proportion of women stu- 
dents in the various types of higher education in- 
creased, it was no longer satisfactory to make 
estimates of these enrollments. From 1919-20 on, a 
careful count of students by sex in all phases of 
higher education has been included in the tabulations. 

(3) By 1919-20, midyear transfers of students be- 
tween liberal arts and professional schools, and con- 
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current multiple enrollments, had become so 
numerous that it was no longer possible to add these 
two major types of enrollment together and come 
out with a total of all students. This was especially 
true of students on the undergraduate level and to 
a lesser degree, of graduate students. The total 
undergraduate enrollment for 1919-20, for example, 
was 582,268, whereas the total in professional schools 
plus that in liberal arts was 599,507; this exceeds the 
total of different persons by 17,239 and indicates that 
that number of persons were registered in both lib- 
eral arts and a professional school during the year. 
In 1929-30 this duplicate enrollment was only 3,996 
and in 1939-40 it was only 3,371. Since then it has 
fluctuated, but it is still above the 1939-40 figure. 

It is still not possible from the data presented in 
these summaries to measure duplication of enroll- 
ments among the various professional schools. 
Neither is it possible to measure duplication between 
graduate and undergraduate enrollments from the 
present tabulations. The figure on total under- 
graduate enrollments is the result of an intentional 
adjustment of the totals so that a person registered 
as both a graduate and an undergraduate is reported 
as a graduate student only. (This adjustment may 
also have had some effect on the distribution of 
undergraduates by professional interest.) 

(4) Students in college for the first time have been 
counted biennially since 1931-32. In that year they 
constituted 32 percent of the total enrollment of 
undergraduate and special students. Twenty years 
later, in 1951-52, this group of students constituted 
a little less than 26 percent of the undergraduate 
and special total for that year. 

A count of freshmen (roughly equivalent to stu- 
dents first time in any college) was attempted in the 
1869-70 report of the Bureau of Education. Al- 
though there are serious gaps in the data, it appears 
that about one-third of the liberal arts enrollment 
was in the freshman class. At present there seems 
to be no basis for an intelligent estimate of the num- 
ber in professional schools who were at that time 
enrolled for their first year in college. 


Degrees 


The 82-year tabulation on earned degrees shows 
tremendous and almost continuous expansion from 
fewer than ten thousand conferrals in 1870 to nearly 
half a million in 1950. The increase in advanced 
degrees is proportionately more spectacular: from 
just 1 in 1870 to more than 70,000 in 1952. 
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In appraising these data, the reader should keep 
certain facts in mind. 


(1) Only earned degrees are tabulated; honorary 
degrees are excluded. This policy has not always 
been easy to adhere to, as in some cases a similar 
degree has been conferred in cursu and honoris causa 
in the same year. 


(2) Professional schools were not so generally on 
a degree-conferring basis 70 or 80 years ago as they 
now are. This is especially true in accounting, 
agriculture, education, law, and theology, as well 
as in schools preparing for some of the professions 
whose membership is not so large. 


(3) Although college and university degrees have 
apparently become more numerous in proportion to 
the population, there has been for some years a 
move to restrict them and make them more signifi- 
cant. Institutions with obviously limited facilities 
are no longer given even tacit encouragement to 
confer degrees which they might have conferred 
quite freely a generation or two ago. 


Finances 


The current budget of American higher educa- 
tion, that is, the budget of income and expenditures 
for current day-to-day activities, has already been 
mentioned. Since this budget includes some activ- 
ities which are essential to the educational and 
general program and some which are more or less 
ancillary to that program, it is customary to speak 
of the various parts of the budget separately. The 
educational and general expenditure budget embraces 
general administration and general expense, instruc- 
tion, organized activities relating to instructional 
departments, organized research, extension and pub- 
lic service, libraries, and operation and maintenance 
of the physical plant. (The order of these func- 
tions is not significant: it may be altered to suit 
local needs.) The budget for auxiliary enterprises 
and activities includes the operation of student 
residence and dining halls, student unions, and 
other enterprises existing primarily for service to 
students, faculty, or other employees. A third di- 
vision of the current budget has to do with scholar- 
ships, fellowships, prizes, and other forms of student 
aid which do not involve the repayment of cash by 
the recipient of the aid. This division of the budget, 
formerly known as other noneducational, is now 
commonly referred to as the student aid budget. 

The current educational and general budget for 
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1951-52 involved the expenditure of a little over 
$1,900,000,000 of which almost $600,000,000, or 
approximately 31 percent, was collected from stu- 
dents in the form of tuition and other educational 
fees. This represents somewhat less dependence on 
students as a source of income than was shown in 
1929-30, when the corresponding percentage was 
38. In 1951-52 the educational and general budget 
represented a total expenditure of something like 
$835 per student enrolled (regardless of whether 
such student was enrolled for a full or a partial 
course), as contrasted with a similar expenditure of 
$343 per student in 1929-30. In like manner, tui- 
tion and educational fees per student increased from 
$131 in 1929-30 to $258 in 1951-52. Thus it ap- 
pears that although in 1951-52 the total educational 
and general expense to the college per student was 
2.4 times that for 1929-30, tuition and fees per 
student were not quite twice those for 1929-30. 


When it is recalled that the per capita income of 
the Nation in 1951 was 2.33 times that in 1929,! 
it appears that the day-to-day expenses of the aver- 
age college kept pace with the average personal 
income in the Nation, but that tuition and other 
educational fees per student did not quite do so. 
In fact, these educational fees per student which in 
1929 amounted to 19.3 percent of the average income 
per person amounted in 1951 to only 16.3 percent. 


Physical Plant 


The total investment in buildings, grounds, furni- 
ture, library books, scientific equipment, improve- 
ments other than buildings, and other physical prop- 
erties held for educational or auxiliary purposes (not 
for investment purposes), in 1952 amounted to more 
than six and three-quarter billion dollars. This is 
the equivalent of something like $2,935 per student of 
college grade in residence during the year. This 
figure has increased sharply since 1930, when the 
property investment per student was $1,749. 

The dependableness of these figures on value of 
plant has been questioned by many persons. And it 
must be conceded that probably they rest on a less 
firm foundation than do some other higher education 
finance figures. This is due in part to the fact that 
although for years authorities have recommended 
that plant assets be carried at cost, in some instances 





1 Robert E, Graham, Jr., State Income Payments in 1952, in Survey of Current 
Business, vol. 33, No. 8, August 1953, p. 13. 
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local conditions have dictated the use of insurance 
valuation, appraisal replacement value, or even the 
vague term “book value.” 


At the same time, sight should not be lost of the 
real purpose of recording and reporting these values. 
This purpose, stated repeatedly by Morey ?, Russell ®, 
and other authorities, is that of providing a proper 
control over the physical assets with a view to record- 
ing the use to which those assets are put and the 
service derived from them. For this purpose, which 
is quite different from that applying in commer- 
cial accounting, the actual basis of valuation of 
plant assets in higher education is not so important 
as the fact that a valuation of some defensible type 
is attempted. ‘Thus, the data here given, while not 
absolutely reliable from a commercial accounting 
standpoint, are satisfactory for the purpose intended 
for them. 


Plant Funds 


Receipts specifically designated for expansion of 
the physical plant have fluctuated sharply, as have 
expenditures for this purpose. Receipts in 1929-30 
for this purpose amounted to $75 per student of 
college grade; those for 1951-52 came to $158 per 
student: 2.1 times the earlier figure. 


Plant fund expenditures were $114 per student of 
college grade in residence in 1929-30. The corres- 
ponding figure in 1951-52 was $201, which was 1.8 
times the earlier figure. 


Again, it may be questioned whether expenditures 
for this purpose have kept pace with building costs. 
Data compiled in the Office of Education show that 
what is generally referred to as the index of building 
costs * for 1951 was 2.1 times that for 1929; that is 
to say, buildings contracted in 1951 would have cost 
2.1 times as much as the same buildings contracted 
in 1929. If, then, expenditures for building con- 
struction had kept pace with costs per unit of con- 
struction, the 1951-52 expenditure per student would 
have been $239 instead of the $201 reported. The 
grand total of expenditure would likewise have gone 
to something like $550 million, instead of the $409 
million reported. 


3 Lloyd Morey, College Finance (Financial Advisory Bulletin 1), p.9, Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 1935. 

3 John Dale Russell, The Finance of Higher Education, p. 47. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 1944. 

4 Compiled by Nelson E. Viles of the Office of Education. 
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Endowment and Other Nonexpendable Funds 


Endowment funds, including both permanent 
and temporary endowment, amounted in 1930 to 
$1,246 per college student in residence; the corres- 
ponding figure in 1951-52 was $1,279. 

A curious fact derivable from the original data 
but not shown in the accompanying tables is that 
in 1951-52 nearly 10 percent (9.8, to be exact) of all 
college and university endowment funds in the 
country was held by five institutions located in one 
city on the Atlantic seaboard. 

When endowment income is compared with endow- 
ment principal, force is added to the widely accepted 
belief that interest rates were still going down as late 
as 1951-52. In 1929-30, the endowment income of 
$68,604,947 was 5 percent of the $1,372,068,447 en- 
dowment principal (including annuity and other 
quasi-permanent funds). In 1951-52 the corre- 
sponding rate was 3.93 percent. 

Funds subject to annuity agreements have not 
shown the great fluctuation commonly ascribed to 
funds of this character. The tendency has been 
irregularly upward over the years for which data on 
this point have been assembled. 

Loan funds suffered a sharp drop in the early 
1930’s: from more than $91 million in 1932 to $23 
million in 1934. They have fluctuated somewhat 
since that time, their movement being generally in 
the direction of increases. In 1952 they stood at a 
little less than $47 million. An interesting fact not 
shown in the present tables is that not quite $8 
million (roughly 17 percent of the principal) was 
loaned to students during the course of the year. 

Total receipts for increase of permanent funds 
came to more than $164 million in 1951-52. Data 
not published here show that more than $96 million 
of this sum was in the form of gifts and grants from 
individuals, religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, and other nongovernmental sources. 


Sources of the Material 


The basic data used in this paper are those gathered 
for the statistical chapters on higher education in the 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1950-52, plus his- 
torical data from earlier editions of that survey and 
its predecessor reports. These include the annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Education as well as 
reports of the Superintendent of the Census for the 
years prior to the establishment of the Office of 
_ Education. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Current Expenditures per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Large Cities, 1952-53, by Lester B. Herlihy. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Circular No. 391. 32p. Proc. 25 cents. 


Current Expenditures per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 1952-53, 
by Lester B. Herlihy. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. Circular No. 392. 32 
p. Proc. 25 cents. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1952-1953, by Mabel C. Rice and Neva 
A. Carlson. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1954. Circular No. 380, December 1953. 
88 p. Proc. 60 cents. 


Directory of All-Day Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Programs Qualified for Federal Aid. Washing- 
ton, 1954. 180 p. Proc. 


Education Directory 1953-54, Part 1, Federal 
Government and States, by Robert F. Will. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 55 p. 
25 cents. 


Education Directory 1953-54, Part 2, Counties 
and Cities. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. 92 p. 35 cents. 


Educational Directory 1953-54, Part 3, Higher Ed- 
ucation, by Theresa Wilkins. Washington, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, 1953. 183 p. 55 
cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1953, by 
William A. Jaracz and Henry H. Armsby. Wash- 
ington, 1954. Circular No. 387. 23 p. Proc. 


Faculty, Students, and Degrees in Higher Educa- 
tion: Statistical Summary for 1951-52, by Henry G. 
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Badger. Washington, 1954. Circular No. 400. 4 


p. Proc. 


General and Liberal Educational Content of Pro- 
fessional Curricula: Engineering With Special Refer- 
ence to Mechanical Engineering, by Jennings B. 
Sanders. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Pamphlet No. 114. 31 p. 20 cents. 


General and Liberal Educational Content of Pro- 
fessional Curricula: Pharmacy, by Jennings B. 
Sanders. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Pamphlet No. 113. 11 p. 15 cents. 


Public Library Statistics, 1950. Washington, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1954. Bulletin 
1953, No.9. 55 p. 25 cents. 

Transfers to Schools or Colleges of Engineering— 
1951 to 1953, by Henry H. Armsby and William A. 
Jaracz. Circular No. 397. 6 p. Proc. Single 
copies free. 

Supplement—Expenditures for Education at the 
Midcentury, by Clayton D. Hutchins and Albert 
R. Munse. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1954. Misc. No. 19. 40 p. Proc. 
35 cents. 

U.S. Government Films for Television, 6th Edition, 
by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter. 106 p. 
Proc. Single copies free. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are 


indicated when known. 


Collegiate Education for Nursing, by Margaret 
Bridgman. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. 205 p. $2.50. 


An appraisal of nursing education, including discussion of 
present weaknesses and limitations and constructive suggestions 
for improvement and expansion. The principal topics dealt with 
are: the critical deficiency in nursing services, the hospital 
school, relation of education to supply, baccalaureate curriculums 
and qualitative demand, supplementary and graduate programs, 
and a review of the principal problems of nursing education. 
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From School to University: A Study, with special 
reference to University Entrance, by R. R. Dale. 
New York 3, 795 Broadway, Grove Press, 1954. 
258 p. 


Deals with problems of student selection and student failure 
and with the transition from school to university in England and 
Wales; concerned primarily with the problems of London and the 
provincial universities. 


Legal Education in the United States, by Albert J. 
Harno. San Francisco, Claif., Bancroft-Whitney 
Company, 1953. 2::p. $3.50. 


A report prepared for the Survey of the Legal Profession. 
Considers the English heritage of legal education in the United 
States; the establishment of American law schools; the case meth- 
od of study and teaching; the impact of professional organiza- 
tions; criticisms of modern legal education; and an appraisement 
of legal education. 
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